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War, Piracy and Slavery in the 
Greek World 


One of the ways open to scholars in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries either to excuse and strengthen modem slavery or to justify 
the development of slavery in ancient times, was to argue that from 
a moral or economic point of view it had represented definite 
progress from the times when prisoners of war were systematically 
exterminated. Although this kind of tale is no longer fashionable, it 
does not follow that the connection between war and slavery is now 
devoid of any ideological significance and constitutes no more than a 
problem of erudition. It is indeed easy to understand that to stress 
unduly the importance of war for the phenomenon of slavery risks 
adding to its “natural” character and restricting all the more the 


- significance of its historical analysis. 


This question, however, needs to be well defined in order to be fully 


' significant. It is not a question of asking oneself whether slavery is 


based on the use of physical violence or, in other words, of extra- 
economic constraints (in Marxist terms). For who could seriously deny 
that this constraint is always present in the very act of enslavement and 
during the entire life of the slave — in admittedly variable forms: 
material, judicial or symbolical forms; open and declared forms, or 
deep forms and even those sufficiently internalized by the victim to 
more or less entail his consent? The question is, more precisely, in what 
measure a given slave society has directly and personally had recourse 
to war, rather than foreign trade or any other process, to ensure its 
supply of slaves. Thus defined the question loses some of its banality 
and should allow us to understand better in specific historical context 
how a slave system functions. 

Ancient Greece should constitute in this respect a good field for 
observation. For it is easy to follow the development of this or that form 
of slavery at different times and in different milieux in which war, in 
various forms, appears omnipresent: in the form of endless foreign 
wars conventionally conducted (polemos) among the innumerable 
Greek cities; or wars which brought some cities into conflict with 
“Barbarians” (that is to say all the peripheral populations who did not 
know the Hellenic language and way of life); or war in the form of civic 
disagreement (stasis) which often degenerated into bloody clashes; or 
lastly, war in the form of piracy, permanently lurking on the edges and 
in the chinks of established order and sometimes prospering to the 
point of imposing its rule.' 
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The person of the vanquished belongs to the victor 


In Greek thought, from Homer to the Roman conquest, it is a common- 
place to proclaim that the victor could dispose as he wished of the 
vanquished, of his person as of his property, and therefore that victory 
produced the best title to property. Such proclamations were often 
made without distinction, without taking account of the circumstances 
or quality of those involved, as witness the following quotations chosen 
among the clearest and most general. 


“War makes some slaves and others free” (Heraclitus, fr. 53 Diels). 

“How could it not be just to enslave enemies and, when it is possible, 
to sell a whole city after conquering it?” (Dissoi logoi, work of an 
unknown sophist of the end of the fifth century B.C., Diels—Kranz II’, 
p.410). 

“Who does not know that the victors keep their property and add to it 
that of the vanquished, whereas the vanquished lose all at once, their 
persons and their property?” 

“The victor can lay his hands on everything at once, men, women, 
their property and all their land.” 

“It is a universal and eternal law that in a city taken during a war 
everything, including persons and property, belongs to the victor” 
(Xenophon, Cyropaedia Ill, 3, 45; IV, 2, 26; VII, 5, 73). 

“There is a kind of slave and slavery which exists by law, by a kind of 
convention according to which what is vanquished during a war is said 
to belong to the victor” (Aristotle, Politics 1255a5—7). 

“To be sold with their children and their wives when they were 
vanquished: that is a treatment that the laws of war inflict even on those 
who are not guilty of any crime” (Polybius, II, 58, 9-10, about the 
Mantineans enslaved by the Achaeans in 223 B.C.). 


In practice, the fate of prisoners could be settled in three ways: either 
by their execution; or by their immediate or delayed liberation, free of 
charge, or for a ransom, in exchange, or by their enrolment in the ranks 
of the victor; or, lastly, by their enslavement, generally after being sold 
to more or less specialized merchants who followed the army about or 
who flocked to the site, attracted by such good fortune. The solution 
chosen varied essentially according to the conditions of victory 
(whether it was a negotiated settlernent or a capitulation), according to 
the inclinations of the victor (depending on the harshness of the fight or 
whether there triumphed in him the will to exterminate, the lure of 
spoils or the search for a properly political dénouement), according to 
the kind of prisoners (whether they were adult men old enough to fight 
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or non-combatant free men or slaves), as well sometimes according to 
their social rank (whether they were able to pay a ransom). 

After the Homeric era, when the rule had been to massacre the 
fighters, enslave the women and make the children share the fate of 
one or the other, the solutions adopted became very different, without 
any overall evolution towards harshness or leniency being really per- 
ceptible; rather, both seem to alternate according to circumstances 
(harshness clearly prevailing, for instance, in the darkest hours of the 
Peloponnesian War). There is not even evidence, all things considered, 
that the Greeks acted differently among themselves from the way 
they acted with the Barbarians:? save, once more, for exceptional 
circumstances, such as the savage battles which, at the end of the fifth 
and beginning of the fourth centuries B.C., set the Syracusans against 
the Carthaginians for control of Sicily. 

Enslavement could be imposed on fighters taken prisoner during a 
battle in the open country or after a city had been captured; on the 
whole population or only on the civilians (with the execution of the 
fighters); or even, less frequently, on the stock of slaves who in this case 
simply changed masters.’ In the first case, it has been possible to 
calculate that, out of 120 pitched battles, 28 led to the enslavement of 
the prisoners, 24 to their execution and 68 to a different solution; and 
that in the second case, out of 100 cities taken, 34 ended with the 
enslavement of the population, 25 with a massacre of varying propor- 
tions and 41 with other punitive measures.‘ But these ‘“‘statistics” are, in 
themselves, of limited significance, because they refer to very variable 
numbers of slaves (numbered in tens, hundreds, thousands or tens of 
thousands) and because they are based on a documentation obviously 
incomplete and often ambiguous (difficulty of distinguishing among 
the prisoners between the aichmalotoi whose fate is not yet settled and 
the andrapoda destined for slavery; uncertain composition of the spoils 
called leia, laphyron or opheleia). These statistics therefore do not 
allow us to count all those who sank into slavery, nor even to estimate 
their percentage in the mass of slaves. 

The same is true of those who lost their freedom after being captured 
by pirates. It is indeed impossible to estimate, in this respect, the 
importance of the latter’s misdeeds. All one can say, by putting 
together the literary texts and inscriptions which mention them, is that 
they were always more or less present and they were very active at 
certain times and in certain areas. Better than through the common- 
place character of capture by pirates in New Comedy of the end of the 
fourth century B.C., where it may well largely represent a theatrical 
convention, the best example is given by the Cilician and Cretan pirates 
who in the second half of the second century B.C. daily provided 
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the market of Delos with “tens of thousands” of slaves, according 
to Strabo (XIV, 5, 2). This figure must neither be taken too literally nor 
minimized to: much, especially if it is true, as Coarelli maintains with 
good reason,* that the so-called “‘agora of the Italians” in Delos was 
nothing more than a large slave-market. However, given that the same 
text of Strabo tells us that these pirates ‘‘passed themselves off as slave 
dealers”, we must beware of believing that all the human stock was the 
product of their pillage: the market must also have included slaves 
bought cheaply on the periphery of the Greek world and brought to the 
centres of sale. , 

Only in case of civil war can we give more a definite answer, 
essentially negative in character. At worst, such clashes led as a rule to 
the exile or execution of the vanquished, not to their sale into slavery, 
for it seemed improper, even inconceivable (at least from the classical 
period), to treat compatriots in this way. That seems to be proved by the 
fact that a reduction to slavery because of debt (even debts to the state) 
became rare in Greek cities. 

Taking account only of foreign wars and piracy and abandoning the 
attempt to draw any general conclusion from data expressed in 
numbers, we are none the less inclined to believe that, given the victor’s 
freely acknowledged absolute rights, the relative frequency of the cases 
mentioned in the sources and the potential size of the manpower 
concerned, here was a plentiful source of slaves for the Greeks. The 
contrast is evident with the paucity of documentation testifying to large 
numbers of slaves obtained through purely commercial channels in one 
of the large markets whose existence on the fringes of Hellenism one 
can guess rather than know (such as Byzantium or Ephesus). There is 
also a contrast with the rarity of texts mentioning slave merchants other 
than those who plied their trade in the wake of regular armies or pirate 
gangs.® Against this, Greeks are not seen going to war in order to 
increase their stock of slaves, and our documentation is unbalanced in 
that both historical texts and official inscriptions show little interest in 
private transactions compared to military operations and their political 
consequences. Nevertheless, the previously mentioned impression 
remains. In order to throw further light on the problem, we must 
therefore tackle it in a different way, approaching it from the other end, 
so to speak, questioning the slaves present in the Greek world about the 
circumstances of their enslavement. 


How many prisoners of war among the slaves? 
In this respect, we must first of all distinguish the two fundamental 


types of slavery in the Greek world, those which I earlier suggested 
calling community servitude and chattel slavery. 
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The first type groups together a certain number of indigenous 
populations, whether of Greek origin or not, on whom collectively 
a kind of qualified slavery was imposed by a neighbouring Greek 
community. Such populations were compelled to cultivate plots of 
land held by their masters and to hand over a large proportion of their 
products. Although they were thus “under house arrest” and could 
be harshly treated, they nonetheless enjoyed certain guarantees, 
essentially the right to dispose of the rest of their production, to live 
with their families and in villages, not to be sold abroad. 

The best known examples are the Spartan Helots, the Thessalian 
Penestae and the Mariandynians from Heraclea-on-the-Pontus (on the 
north coast of present-day Turkey, not far from the Bosphorus). The 
supply of such slaves could be maintained only by natural reproduction 
once the original enslavement had been effected, apparently by force. 
It was certainly true of the Messenians, who for the most part were 
reduced to Helots between the end of the eighth and the middle of the 
seventh century B.C., after two particularly fierce wars. The same was 


‘also true of the Helots of Laconia, according to the main tradition 


circulating about them since at least the end of the fifth century: they 
were supposed to have been enslaved at the end of a revolt, some time 
after the invasion of the Dorians during the expansionist phase of 
Sparta between the tenth and the eighth centuries. This tradition is 
much better established than another according to which intemal 
factors of social differentiation had played a part. In other cases, as in 
that of the Mariandynians (who, it is true, were not of Greek origin) the 
far-fetched suggestion has even been made that there was an original 
“contract” of servitude more or less freely entered into by “backward” 
peoples. War seems to have given the Greeks both the justification and 
the explanation for this type of slavery, which recalled the subjection 
sometimes imposed on this or that beaten city. This is, for example, the 
type of slavery which Isocrates (Letters 1,5) advised Philip of 
Macedon to impose on the peoples of Asia after Ts anticipated defeat 
of the King of Persia. 

Altogether different was chattel slavery of the Athenian type (wide- 
spread more or less throughout the whole of the Greek world). It 
struck, as individuals, people uprooted from their natural community, 
who were then treated as objects of property bereft of any rights and 
even of any protection other than that ensured by their masters in their 
own interest. Questions of a continuing supply, which we have posed 
earlier, concern these people. Numerous texts, which it seems to me 
unnecessary to quote, characterize them as “bought Barbarians”, 
Barbarians: that is to say that the Greeks among them did not count, or 
that no one wanted to take them into account. Bought slaves: language 
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in which their masters could not automatically recognize former 
prisoners of war (besides, none of the terms used to designate slaves 
refers to such an origin).’ This double identification is in itself interes- 
ting but obviously needs to be confirmed. 

No modern historian would dispute the fact that the great majority of 
slaves were not of Greek origin. That is also suggested by a study of 
slave names. They include many names, more or less ethnic in origin, 
relating to the barbarian world: names of peoples (Thratta, Carion, 
Phrygios, Lydos, Syros), topographical names (Asia, Italia, Neilos), 
typically native names (Lydian Manes, Phrygian Midas, Paphlagonian 
Tibios), names of historical figures (Croesus, Amasis, Cleopatra). 
Furthermore, a slave of barbarian origin may very well have received a 
purely Greek name from his master, whereas the reverse is much less 
likely. A similar conclusion can ve drawn from the rare lists of slaves 
which have been preserved and in which their origin is mentioned. 
Particuls“y striking is the fragmerta.y Athenian list of goods con- 
fiscated in 414 B.C. from those responsible for the sacrilegious 
mutilation of the herms, on which 45 slaves appear, nearly all 
barbarians.® The same is true of the slaves in the Attic silver mines, from 
the fourth century B.C. on, whose origins are known.’ Nor are there 
slaves in the comedies of Aristophanes to whom there is reason to 
attribute Greek origin. 

However, as soon as one tries to extend this detailed research, in an 
attempt to estimate the relative proportion of Barbarians and Greeks 
in the whole stock of slaves, one is faced with all sorts of insuperable 
difficulties. In classical times, the slaves whose origin is indicated are 
very rare. Beyond the lists mentioned above, account can only be taken 
of, let us say, 20 or 30 cases — for example, the confidential agent 
of Pausanias, the regent of Sparta, an Argilian (from Argilos, neigh- 
bouring town of Amphipolis on the Thracian coast), or the servants 
“coming from Dardanus” (on the east coast of the Hellespont) who 
were given to Xenophon during his stay at Scillus in the Peloponnese, 
or the miner Atotas, who on his gravestone in the Laurium district of 
Attica proclaims himself to be a Paphlagonian from the Black Sea 
Region. 

In Hellenistic times, apart from a Delian list of slaves who all died in 


‘the same incident, the origin is fairly frequently stated only in the deeds 


of manumission, and especially in those engraved at Delphi during the 
last two centuries B.C.: there, origin is given in 50 per cent of the cases, 
divided into 29 per cent “bom-at-home” and 21 per cent of foreign 
origin.’° But a sure and detailed conclusion cannot always be drawn 
from this reduced documentation, for, whereas it is obvious that a 
slave said to be of barbarian “race” (genos), Thracian, Paphlagonian, 
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Syrian, cannot be of Greek origin and that (at least as a general rule) a 
slave bearing a Greek ethnic is a former citizen, it is, on the other hand, 
not all certain, as has sometimes been written, that a man identified as 
“coming from” a particular city (with the preposition ek or apo rather 
than an ethnic, e.g. “from Corinth” and not ‘‘a Corinthian”) had also 
been a citizen of that city;’! he may well have already been a slave in that 
city (certainly so when also identified as “born-at-home”’). The fact that 
some among them are described as prisoners of war changes nothing, 
since this expression does not prejudge their former status (except 
when it is stated that they have paid their ransom to the enemy), 

Now this enormous preponderance of Barbarians that one seems to 
be observing in the slave stock of Greek cities is difficult to understand 
if war had been the usual means of acquisition. Did the Greeks not in 
fact spend most of their time fighting each other rather than the 
Barbarians, which should have resulted in the reverse pattern? To 
which can be added the fact that their interventions in the barbarian 
world were too episodic and too dispersed to explain the regular supply 
of slaves originating from this or that remote area such as Paphlagonia, 
Phrygia or Syria; even if it is true that the Greeks on the periphery had 
to be particularly aggressive towards the Barbarians around them, such 
as the Thessalians on the margin of the Dacian Highlands whom 
Aristophanes calls “insatiable slave dealers” (Plutus 521). The effect of 
such military operations could only have been to supply the market in 
periodic surges, in Greek cities as well as in a Hellenistic Kingdom such 
as Egypt.” 

There remains to be accounted for the apparent contrast between the 
frequent accounts of enslavement of Greeks as a consequence of war or 
piracy and the rarity of slaves of Greek origins. Apart from imagining 
that they were generally disposed of in Barbarian lands (which must 
have happened sometimes, to the great agitation of public opinion, but 
certainly was not systematic), one must therefore ask what became of 
them after their capture, at the moment when, put up for sale, they 
disappeared into the anonymous mass of slaves. 


What the Greeks thought of the enslavement of Greeks 


To solve this problem, one must go back to the rights of the victor 
described earlier. Numerous authors have more or less explicitly, from 
classical times on, manifested their aversion to seeing these principles 
result in the enslavement of Greek populations. Perhaps this feeling 
already emerged in archaic times, if it is true that the oath taken by the 
members of the Delphic Amphictyony (an association of peoples who 
ensured the management and defence of the sanctuary), ‘“‘not to 
depopulate any city of the Amphictyons” (Aeschines II, 115), dates 
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from then. Certainly it is there in Herodotus, in a sentence about 
Arisba, a city on the island of Lesbos, that the ‘“Methymnians reduced it 
to slavery although they were of the same blood” (1,151). In the same 
way in Euripides’ Trojan tragedies (The Trojan Women, Andromache, 
Hecuba), written at the height of the Peloponnesian War, the lament- 
able fate of captive women of aristocratic origin is stressed. 

But from the fourth century B.C., stronger stands are taken, with the 


rise of a pan-Hellenic feeling directed against the Persians. Even in the 


works of Xenophon, from which we have earlier quoted the most 
abrupt statements, one finds in the mouth of Socrates a few restrictions 
aimed at justifying only the enslavement of “an unjust and enemy” city 
(Memorabilia IV, 2, 15); and in his historical accounts a few anecdotes 
with the same sense, such as the assertion of the King of Sparta, 
Agesilaus, that “Greek cities must not be reduced to slavery but given a 
lesson” (Agesilaus VII, 6) or the reply of the Spartan Callicratidas to his 
allies that “‘as long as he was in command and in so far as it depended on 
him, no Greek would be reduced to slavery” (Hellenica I, 6. 14). And 
Plato, so anxious to reinforce in his ideal constitutions the distinction 
between slaves and free men, does not fail to chorus these words when 
he stipulates that in clashes between Greeks, which he likens to civil 
wars, “punishment” must not be pushed “‘to slavery and destruction” 
(Republic V 471a). 

With a more pragmatic mind, and more attentive to the teaching of 
events, Aristotle could only find himself in a difficult theoretical 
situation when he undertook in the Politics to present a justification of 
slavery. This problem was not with reference to Barbarians, who 
appeared to him simply to be slaves “by nature”, but with reference to 
Greeks whose possible enslavement at the end of a war he could not 
gloss over. He was obviously thinking of these when he wrote, as we 
have seen, of slavery “by law”. He continued that on this point opinions 
differ, some “‘finding it detestable that a man who can impose his will 
and whose force is superior should make the victim of his will his slave 
and his subject”; others not finding in this anything to take exception to 
because ‘“‘worth when it finds the means, does have this power to coerce 
and that the victorious party always wins by some advantage” — so that, 
among the latter, “contestation revolves around a point of justice”, 
that is to say, around the ethical foundations of the victor’s superiority 
(1255a7-17). : 

At the end of a fairly tortuous argument, Aristotle thus reaches a 
compromise which at once takes the greatest account of contemporary 
practices and safeguards the principle of slavery by nature, refusing the 
name of slaves to those unfairly enslaved by their victor and accepting it 
for those whose defeat was deserved and who have thus revealed their 
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natural inferiority, the “barbarian” nature in them. It is to those that 
Aristotle’s assertion applies that “the art of acquiring slaves” (the 
legitimate art) “‘is like a form of the art of war or hunting” (1255b37-39), 
or another which says, conversely, that “‘the art of war is, in a sense, a 
natural mode of acquisition ... and ought to be practised not only 
against wild beasts but also against men who are intended by nature to 
be ruled by others and refuse to obey that intention” (1257b23-25). 

Under such circumstances, therefore, those involved could only 
attempt to line themselves up on the side of justice, or rather, line up 
justice on their side.’® Such debates, continuing those whose object had 
for a long time been the Messenians before their liberation in 370, took 
place notably after the sale into slavery of the Thebans by Alexander 
the Great in 335 and of the Mantineans by the Achaeans in 223. 


Antidotes to the enslavement of Greeks 


Regardless of the ultimate resolution of theoretical issues, prisoners of 
war who were Greek in origin had good chances to escape enslavement 
thanks to a number of more or less institutionalized practices: it seems 
to me that their number and their diversity have not always been 
stressed enough by modern historians. 

It was, obviously, first inside the cities that efforts were made under 
such circumstances to bring solidarity into play, preferably before the 
sale of the captives; if not, afterwards, in order to buy them back and 
repatriate them. It was the duty, at least the moral duty, in the first 
instance of members of the family and also of the friends whose 
intervention was either gratuitous or in the form of an interest-free loan 
(eranos). Failing this, the state as such could intervene. In any case, the 
state encouraged the practice by awarding honours as rewards to the 
benefactors and also by giving particular guarantees which it could 
grant to this sort of creditor, as is shown in a passage of the code of the 
Cretan city of Gortyn: 


If someone, acting under an obligation, obtains from a foreign 
city, at his request, the liberation of a man who is beyond the 
frontier, the latter will be in the power of the one who bought him 
back until the money owed has been paid back.’ 


This is a stipulation which can again be found in Athens, in almost 
identical terms, and it was the only case there in which a defaulting 
debtor could be treated as a slave by his creditor. 

A foreigner, however, was often better placed to bring such an 
operation to a successful conclusion. This he did either through pure 
goodwill towards the victim or his country of origin; or through duty, if, 
for instance, in his role as proxenos he had to render service to the 
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nationals of a foreign city; or else also through financial interest, more 
or less specializing in this kind of transaction. Lastly, sometimes a 
foreign power carried out this operation, either spontaneously as in the 
case of Samos which sent back to their homes 500 Athenians taken 
prisoner by Xerxes’ army in 479 (Herodotus IX, 99) or in accordance 
with regular diplomatic agreements such as those concluded by Miletus 
towards the middle of the third century B.C. with Cretan cities who 
patently practised piracy. Here is one extract: 


Do not let the Cnossian acquire the Milesian, nor the Milesian the 
Cnossian, if he know him to be free. He who buys him knowingly 
let him lose the price and let the person be free; if he buys him 
unknowingly, let him give the person back and recover the whole 
of the purchase price.’ 


This must also be the context of a law introduced by the Athenian 
orator Lycurgus about 330 B.C. forbidding ‘“‘any Athenian and 
inhabitant of Athens to buy a free person among the prisoners in order 
to enslave him” (Plutarch, Lives of the Ten Orators 842A). Although 
this law has the appearance of a decision of principle, in reality it 
referred only to prisoners originating from one clearly determined city. 

It could even happen for a city entirely reduced to slavery and 
scattered to the four comers of the Greek world, to be “collectively 


freed” through the intervention of a third party acting out of generosity 


or, probably more often, out of political interest. Thus, in 316 B.C., 
“after having made surviving Thebans come back from everywhere”, 
the Macedonian ruler Cassander “undertook to restore Thebes. He 
considered it a magnificent opportunity to raise again a city famous for 
its history and the myths told about it, and to acquire everlasting glory 
through this good deed” (Diodorus XIX, 53, 2). In the process this 
former lieutenant of Alexander’s gained the goodwill of the Greek 
cities against his rivals. Many others were to imitate him, such as Philip 


-V of Macedon, who in 198, “after the recent capture and the destruc- 


tion of Dyme [in north-westem Peloponnese] by the Roman army, 
ordered that all its citizens be brought back from wherever they must be 
living in slavery” (Livy, XXXII, 22, 10); or the Seleucid King 
Antiochus III, who, undertaking in 196 to restore Lysimacheis, 
destroyed shortly before by the Thracians, 


immediately applied himself with great energy to have the houses 
and walls rebuilt, to buy back those among the Lysimacheans who 
were slaves, to search for and re-assemble those whose flight had 
dispersed them towards the Hellespont and the Chersonese. 
(ivy XXXII, 38, 12) , 
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In exceptional cases, the victor could take personal charge of the 
reparation; for example, Philip II who “restored the city of Stageira, 
Aristotle’s homeland, which he had himself depopulated, and resettled 
its exiled or enslaved citizens there” (Plutarch, Alexander, VII, 3). 

It must:be noted that such practices rarely interfered with the 
economic interests of the victor or those of the slave-owners. For them 
it even created the opportunity to raise prices, reaching sums well 
above the market value of the individuals, on average around 200 
drachmas. Thus, Plato, put up for auction on the market of Aegina 
(Diogenes Laertius III, 20), is supposed to have “cost” his benefactor 
Anniceris of Cyrene at least ten times more, and his compatriot 
Niceratus, who was not a philosopher, had nonetheless to pay 2600 
drachmas for his liberation (Demosthenes LIII, 7). 

One would like to know more about the individual tribulations of 
Greeks first sentenced to, then plucked from, slavery. Among the rare 
examples known, let us quote that Athenian who, captured at the end 
of the Peloponnesian War by the Spartans who occupied Decelea in 
Attica, was sold in the relatively remote island of Leucas, before being 
given back to his own people by the actor Cleander. We are assured by 
Demosthenes (LVI, 18), that this is when he acquired a foreign accent 
which would later seem suspect to his compatriots and made them 
doubt his citizenship. Such also was the odyssey of that Cretan family of 
Oaxos which is briefly recalled in a letter addressed to the Aetolian 
Confederation in the first half of the second century B.C.: 


You know that our fellow-citizen Eraton, who had gone on 
campaign to Cyprus and taken a wife there, begat two sons, 
Epicles and Euagoras. Now it happened that after the death of 
Eraton in Cyprus, the family of Epicles and their mother were 
taken prisoner, and Epicles was sold to someone in Amphissa. 
After paying his ransom, Epicles our fellow citizen lives with 
you at Amphissa with his children Erasiphon, Timonax and his 
daughter Melitta. (Syll.? 622 B 2-10). 


Not all former captives got out of it so well, and no one could really be 
sure that, once reduced to slavery, he would escape from it in the more 
or less long term. From this comes the fear, if not the dread, which 
military defeat or capture by pirates never ceased to arouse. Neverthe- 
less, this is how the previously observed deficit between the number of 
Greek prisoners condemned to slavery and the number of those who 
were actually subjected to it can be explained. This was presumably far 
less true of the Barbarians, among whom only an élite had any chance of 
being able to buy back its freedom. 

Obviously, the feeling of solidarity uniting all citizens and also, in a 
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way, all Greeks, played a large part. But without wishing to minimize 
the importance of this kind of motivation, one may wonder whether 
there were not also other reasons, more down to earth, such as the 
disadvantages there could be for masters in employing such slaves 
who probably tolerated their condition as slaves far less well than 
Barbarians, and who, as a consequence, must have proved more 
restive, and in particular were no doubt more inclined and able to run 
away. 

In any case, what I believe can be observed is that prisoners of war, of 
either Greek or Barbarian origin, seldom seem to remain in the service 
of their victors (all the more since, as a general rule, they fell to the state 
whereas their goods went to the combatants). One exception occurred 
when they were captured far from their homeland, like the Athenians 
on the expedition to Sicily, some of whom were later freed “for having 
taught their masters what they had remembered of the poems of 
Euripides” (Plutarch, Nicias, XXIX, 4). Other exceptions occurred 
when they were integrated into a campaigning army as servants (as 
during the ““Anabasis” of the Ten Thousand) or perhaps when women 
were reduced to the state of concubines (like that female prisoner from 
Melos whom Alcibiades took as his mistress, to the great indignation of 
his compatriots). Finally it is notable that in the tragic theatre this 
“Homeric” practice frequently served only to excite the clash of 
passions. 

In the particular case of prisoners of war more or less temporarily 
sentenced by their masters to “forced labour” (generally in the public 
interest: building of fortifications, temples, etc.), it seems to me 
significant that they are always presented in chains. Surely that shows 
the difficulty there could have been for a city to ensure for itself through 
war prisoners a regular supply of public or domestic slaves (and against 
the advice, often given to private individuals as well as to cites, that they 
should mix. the ethnic and linguistic composition of their slave 
personnel as much as possible). 


War and the slave trade 


By the end of this article it therefore seems that the importance of war 
and piracy has been greatly reduced as an external source of slaves 
relative to other ways, especially to trade. Internally, factors such as the 
exposure of new-born children and above all the self-renewal of the 
slave stock would also have counted considerably, since there was no 
reason in theory, in Greece any more than elsewhere, among chattel 
slaves too, why these devices should not have functioned effectively. 
Other observations, general in character, would lead in the same 
direction (though taken in isolation they are not always fully convinc- 
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ing). Thus, it could be pointed out that chattel slavery developed in 
the Greek world particularly from the time when, towards the sixth 
century, long distance commercial exchanges appreciably increased, 
as witness, for instance, the increase in the export of ceramics. 

Growth in foreign trade is probably by itself not the only explana- 
tion, especially if it was the case that the importation of foreign labour 
subject to a maximum degree of exploitation was made possible, 
and desirable, by political and socio-economic emancipation in many 
Greek cities such as Athens of certain classes of second-class citizen 
who had previously lived in a state of greater or lesser dependence. 
Whether the cause or the consequence of this emancipation move- 
ment, the development of the slave trade with the barbarian world 
was, at any rate, its indispensable instrument. Without it war would 
certainly have counted for more in the provision of slaves, as during the 
Homeric period, for instance. One would also acknowledge the fact 
that, in the classical period, chattel slavery seems to have flourished 
particularly in the cities most open to commercial exchanges ~ Chios, 
Athens, Corinth, Aegina (even if the quantitative indications put 
forward by some ancient authors can be taken as exaggerated). 

It therefore does seem, as was already suggested by Marx, that 
slavery and merchant capital kept pace with each other in Greece and 
that the reproduction of the former essentially needed an increase in 
the latter. But was this correlation maintained subsequently? It seems 
to me difficult to answer this question, especially if one looks only at the 
Hellenistic period, during which it is impossible to judge the evolution 
of the phenomenon of slavery. Was there a general decline in 
comparison with the classical period, and if so, for what reasons? 
Because of the incorporation into the Greek world of former sources of 
slave supply, either by contamination of the civic model or by subjec- 
tion to monarchical empires founded on totally different systems of 
exploitation and accumulation of the surplus product? Because of the 
“competition” from the Italian market? It does not seem to me possible 
to solve this problem, given the present documentary evidence. 

It is, however, necessary to qualify in various ways the prominence 
given to the commercial factor over war in the provision of slaves for the 
Greeks. Let us first recall that it depends heavily on the fact that we 
have from the start decided to study only the way in which the Greeks 
themselves obtained their slaves, leaving aside the procedures adopted 
by the non-Greek suppliers of the large slave markets, pirate-traders of 
all kinds, and also no doubt indigenous kings of varying importance. It 
is true that we know practically nothing of these procedures. More or 
less declared war with neighbouring communities probably played no 
less an essential part than, for example, servitude for debt, expulsion of 
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undesirable individuals, and in some regions, such as Thrace and 
Phrygia, the sale of children by their own parents. It is even quite 
possible, if not very probable, that the influence of merchant capital in 
the barbarian regions on the periphery of the Greek world tended to 
multiply warlike clashes and direct them towards slavery. 

From what has been said in this paper, it should not be concluded that 
we have drifted into a “modernist” conception of the ancient economy 
and that we conceive it as a form of “market economy” in which the 
trade in slaves was the result of individual initiatives developing in an 
atmosphere of free competition. In the prevailing historical conditions, 
the regularity of exchanges essential to the survival of slavery in the 
Greek states and the orientation in this direction of the supplying 
countries imply, it seems to me, the existence between the one and the 
other of a hegemonic relationship fundamentally dictated by a military 
superiority (even when it was expressed in a purely peaceful manner on 
the economic, political and cultural levels). Only such a superiority 
could allow the massive mobilization of a mobile labour force cut off 
from any organic link with its land and country of origin to the benefit of 
a dynamic “centre”. In this respect it is interesting to note that the 
barbarian slaves imported into Greece in the classical period came in 
their majority from “backward” countries, too weakly structured to 
resist pressure or solicitation (direct or indirect) from the Greeks. This 
is true in particular of Asia Minor, where the main slave-exporting 
regions (Phrygia, Lydia, Paphlagonia, Caria, Mysia) had more or less 
escaped the hold of the Persians. 

The reproduction of the Greek slave system (apart from the 
community servitude of the helot type) assumed therefore “‘a high 
degree of organization of the surrounding political and social space’’’® 
aiming to control the commercial relays which gave access, on its 
periphery, to the reservoirs, or rather to the zones of incubation, 
capable of supplying the demand. It would not have been possible for 
the Greeks to obtain this without their global military superiority over 
the neighbouring Barbarians. 

YVON GARLAN 
(translated by Marie-Jo Roy) 
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